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Do you think BIG? If this world is to make any 
moral advancement in the immediate future, we're goi 
to need young people today who are preparing to thin 
big ideas. For example, let yourself go: What would 
happen if in the next two generations we would make a 
rapid a progress in morality as we will make in science 
Would Protestants and Catholics still be on opposite 
Sides? Would there still be a need for armies and 
bombs? Would cheating stop? Or will man always be 
sinful, no matter how much moral and spiritual progre 
he makes? Does man have the ability to know everythir 
Or will there always be something man does not know? 
Knowing what we are able to do is just as important 4 
knowing what we are not able to do. So don't be afra 
to think BIG! Even at this very moment there is a né 
to break through the barriers of the past into a new 
world of discovery. Take, for example, that new wor 
of discovering how to love one's enemy. Jesus said i1 
possible. 


“The sewing teacher only gave 
me a ‘C’, I’m afraid to wear it 
until I find out what’s wrong.” 
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Danny Kaye 
lends a hand 


‘‘Laughter is a language yy) 
all the world understands”’ 
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Danny Kaye writes: 


tainer. | am particularly proud 

of my profession. I like to call 
it the largest self-sustaining democ- 
racy in the world. 

People in show business have al- 
ways sort of chipped in their talents 
to lend a hand where a hand was 
needed. You do benefits, you sign 


| MAKE my living as an enter- 


up as a sponsor for a deserving 
charity, you do a good turn onstage 
to help somebody who needs help. 
Sometimes you get deeply involved 
emotionally ; sometimes you don’t. 
Speaking for myself, I must con- 
fess that I was never able to get 
completely wrapped up in a cause— 
until one day in 1953, when a whole 
new world opened up for me. This 
is the wide world, the real world, 
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the world of children. It is a w 
of suffering into which hope has 
gun to edge its way. 

Whammy! A runaway propel 
On an airplane home from Lon 
It’s a great conversation piece! 
we staggered back to Shannon, 
land, I fell into conversation 
the gentleman sitting next to 
who turned out to be a great 
named Maurice Pate. the exeet 
director of UNICEF, the United 
tions Children’s Fund. I didn’t | 
know what UNICEF was, but 
now. I don’t recommend a sick 
plane 600 miles from land as 
ideal-place to begin a friendship 
I’m etérnally grateful that I 
aboard it and met Mr. Pate 
that | met, through him, the 


“A pratfall is a pratfall, even in Bangkok. To 
become a clown is to become a child, one 


umong other children. 


weed to laugh.” 


lve come to know and all those 
‘edicated adults I’ve seen engaged 
a labor of noble sacrifice. 

What is UNICEF? Well, first of 
li, it’s an independent agency of the 
‘nited Nations. It has nothing di- 
ctly to do with politics, wars, 
eaties, debates. It has only to do 
Va children—all the world’s chil- 


And two out of every ‘ieee Bf the 
wrld’s children go to bed sick or 
gry every night. In India, two 
t of every ten children born die 
ithin a year. What hope is there 
r the world as long as this situa- 
pn lasts? Not much. 

So what does UNICEF do? First 
all, it attacks disease and mal- 
trition—it is bringing milk and 
edicine to 45 million children in 
2 countries in one year alone. It 
s supplied equipment for treat- 
x a million and a half children 
Yering from the eye disease tra- 
oma, which, if it’s not treated, 
1 make kids totally blind. 
NICEF has started treatments that 
! arrest almost two million cases 
Weprosy in children. Over 16 mil- 


If you don’t mind 
making yourself ridiculous, then you can play 
with children and help them release their 


lion have received penicillin shots 
for yaws. UNICEF has provided 
the equipment and vaccine to test 
over 21] million kids for TB, and 
vaccinated the 81 million who 
needed shots. (If you think I carry 
these figures around in my head, 
you're crazy. A girl had to spend 
her lunch hour looking them up.) 
UNICEF has distributed 879 mil- 
lion pounds of powdered milk to 
over 28 million children. Nobody 
even knows how many local doctors 
and nurses—who don’t even think 
about ever “finishing” their work— 
are busy distributing the medicines 
and milk supplied by UNICEF. 
There’s a huge training program, 
too: Classes all over the world, ad- 
vised by the World Health Organi- 
zation and equipped by UNICEF, 
are teaching everybody from pedi- 
atricians to village midwives. It’s an 
enormous, inspiring undertaking. 
Where does all the money come 
from? Eighty nations made volun- 
tary contributions to cover the $24 
million budget for a past year’s 
operation. 
make up for about five per cent. 


Private contributions >d>> 


And the cost is amazingly littlek— 
a real bargain — considering the 
vastness of the work. Thirty cents 
buys enough aureomycen to treat a 
trachoma case for a year. A nickel’s 
worth of penicillin will cure yaws in 
two weeks. Half a penny buys a pint 
of milk for an undernourished child. 

I have traveled in many coun- 
tries al] decked out as an Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large for UNICEF. No kid- 
ding. That’s really my title. My job 
involved various things. First, to see 
for myself the work that’s being 
done in the field. All the statistics 
in the world can’t make you feel the 
need and the urgency of the work 
as vividly as a day spent in a jun- 
gle clinic. Second, to beat the drums 
for UNICEF. And the third part of 
the job is to have a wonderful time 
doing the first two parts. 

I’ve seen kids all over the world. 
I’ve seen them, too, in California, 
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“We saw crippled chil- 
dren in Greece... In 
the midst of all their 
suffering, we found 
laughter.” 


where I jive, and in Brooklyn, whe 
I was one of them. If I have an 
thing at all to say about them, i 
this: They are everywhere the san 
—the same in glory of their chil 
hood, the same in their needs ar 
joys, the same in their humanit 
What they don’t all have in comme 
is an equal chance for the futur 
and since they are our future, tha 
where there is a job of work to 


done. 


Everywhere we went we fow 
children who had every reason 
give up hope, to mope, to despa 
to crawl into themselves, to think 
themselves as cripples and orpha 
for the rest of their short lives. A: 
yet everywhere, in the midst of 
their suffering, we found laught 

th 3 you make children law 
if you don’t speak the languag 
The answer is simply that laugh 
is its own language. Why, anyo 


an say more with signs than with 
yords, with pantomime and mim- 
sry than with puns and gags. A 
ratfall is a pratfall, even in Bang- 
ok. To become a clown is to be- 
ome a child, one among other chil- 
iren. If you don’t mind making 
ourself ridiculous — and who can 
rel ridiculous in front of a child 
ho cannot walk?—then you can 
lay with children and help them 
lease their need to laugh. 

If you can get one child in a 
coup to laugh—with you or at you, 
10 cares?—then the whole group 
iil laugh, and if the grownups are 
nding around too, they will laugh 
th their children. It is not. pos- 
ble to be solemn in the presence of 
e laughter of children. 


‘“Yaws is no fun to look 
at. A young body cov- 
ered with painful, fes- 
tering sores is painful 
to see.” 


But our first job with children is 
to feed them and cure them of dis- 
ease. Only when they are safe from 
hunger and invalidism can we pro- 
ceed to the next stage—preventive 
sanitation and inoculation. And 
then, of course, education, training, 
raising the standard of living so that 
children may grow up knowing they 
have a constructive place to fill in 
the world. 

When these children everywhere 
receive milk and penicillin sent by 
UNICEF, they are sometimes aston- 
ished to realize that there are strang- 
ers in the world who care. Without 
care, there can be no affection in 
the world, and without affection, no 
lasting peace. It’s as simple as that. 


VVY 


You want your parents to like you. 
And your parents want you to like them. 
How do you rate on these questions? 


10. 


12. 


1. Do you have some jobs at home that you ¢ 
without being reminded? [] Yes [] No 


. Do you argue with your parents about better 


ways of doing things? [] Yes CL] No 


3. Are you a member of some church and cot 
munity groups, such as Scouts, 4-H Clu 
Youth Fellowship, etc.? [J Yes LJ No 


. Are you generally cheerful at home? 


C1] Yes (1 No 


5. Are there a great many things you feel yc 
ought to have? [] Yes L) No 


. Are you prompt for meals, school, work, 


church, bedtime, etc.? [] Yes [] No 


7. Do you keep your room reasonably nea 
EM ¥es* so 


. It is important for you to do all the talking 


at home? [! Yes [] No 


9. Do you see a reason for most of your paren 
decisions, even if you do not agree with ther 
L] Yes LJ No 
Do you ever give your parents a nice surprise 


—a special note, an extra job done, an inexpen- 


sive gift? 1] Yes [J No 
11. Are you polite to your parents’ friend 
L) Yes () No 
Do you think your parents should-have some 
time to be alone for relaxation or work? 
(Now check page 30 for answers and your ratin 


a quiz | 


by Jane S. Singer 


1 
{ 


0 you know how 


to get along | 


with your parents? | 


HO would have thought the 

innocent-looking mixture in 

the test tube would eat right 
through the top of the oak work table 
in the chemistry room? 

I certainly didn’t do it on purpose, 
although Mr. Graham, our nice but 
suspicious teacher, seemed to think 
otherwise. 
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ova renrrcemnniaaninae 
TOM MURRAY 


a story by Neal Curt 


“Well, I see that Joe Bascome, b 
genius, has perfected a new corrosi 
formula,” he said, in that tired vo 
he uscs whenever he talks to n 
“How you did it, when you w 
supposed to be preparing a sim] 
phosphate solution, is beyond m 
He frowned unhappily at the ragg 
gaping hole in the top of the table 


“The test tube just slipped right 
out of my hand,” I explained. I no- 
ticed that there was still smoke, curl- 
ing up from the stained edges of the 
ole. Good thing none of the mix- 
ure had splashed on me! 

“Dear old Joe thinks he’s another 
om Edison,” piped up Andy Slinger. 

some of the girls in class giggled. 
hey always giggled when Andy 
tied to be clever. I said tried. In 
w%y own personal opinion, the big 
dope was about as funny as a bad 
vase of poison ivy. 
“You'll have to pay for the dam- 
wze, of course,” Mr. Graham told me. 
de knelt, and inspected the floor. No 
Jamage there. Was I ever glad it 
was concrete! 

“Yes, sir, I want to pay for it. ’m 
wally sorry about this,’ I said, and 

meant every word. My already 
haky bank balance was in for a 
omplete collapse. 

Mr. Graham told me to drop by 
vefore I went home. “It’s time for 
he bell, and there are a few ques- 
jons I want answers to, Bascome,” 
-e said, pouring some water over 
vhat was left of the table top. 

“Basketball practice starts this af- 
ernoon, Mr. Graham,” I mentioned, 
actfully. “I hope those questions 
jon’t take too long.” 

“That depends on the answers,” he 


remarked, but he grinned, so I was 
sure this was going to work out. 

I practically ran into the chemistry 
room, after the last class of the day. 
Mr. Graham was working at his desk. 
He stood up when he saw me, and 
took my arm. “I want you to look at 
the results of your experiment,” he 
said in an odd voice. 

“Where is the work table?” I asked, 
seeing the empty space near the win- 
dows, where the table had been. 

He pointed to the floor. I saw six 
metal discs. “What are those things?” 
I asked. 

“Those are the steel bottoms that 
were fastened to the legs of the work 
table,” he said, staring at me with a 
very peculiar look in his eyes. “That 
compound of yours reacts violently 
on wood. What you are looking at 
is all that’s left of the table!” 

I groaned. “Well, now I’m bank- 
rupt! It will take me the rest of the 
semester to scrounge up enough funds 
to buy a whole table.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Joe! 
What I want to know is, do you re- 
member what chemicals you used? 
Think hard! This could be very im- 
portant!” 

“It was supposed to be soap,” I 
confessed, feeling sheepish. “There’s 
a grease spot on my plaid sport jacket 
that Mom can’t get out. I sort of 
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combined a few of the formulas in 
the back of the chemistry book.” 

“Show me!” he ordered, rushing to 
his desk. He came back with the 
thick blue textbook, and shoved it 
into my hands. 

“Couldn’t it wait until tomorrow, 
Mr. Graham? I’m late for basketball 
practice already, and...” 

“Joe! Think! Do you realize what 
it means if we can discover how you 
compounded that anti-fibrous solu- 
tion? Acres of land, cleared of tree 
stumps and fallen timber! Merely 
by dabbing around a few drops of 
Bascome’s Special Wood Removing 
Formula!” 

The light dawned with brilliant 
suddenness.. “Say! It could be used 
for wrecking old houses, too! Just put 
it on with a paint brush one day, 
and poof! The old house is gone by 
the next morning!” 

“Exactly! Why, there are hundreds 
of possibilities’ We were both so 
excited that I forgot all about basket- 
ball practice. In fact, we forgot about 


our cover story . 


everything, except trying to duplicat 
the sickly green liquid I'd whippe 
up earlier in the day. 

After the 16th attempt, we looke 
at each other. “It’s no use, M 
Graham,” I said, straightening uj 
to get the kink out of my back. 
thought sure we had it on this la 
ELV 

He was looking down at the foam 
yellow-green liquid we’d poured o 
his desk. It was dripping over tk 
edge, making a puddle on the floo 
“Well, Joe, you might as well tal 
this mixture home with you,” M 


in future issues of YOUTH... 


“What Father Knows Now” 


Robert Young, TV “Father,” writes about his own family 


The Sport That’s Taking Japan by Storm 
A native game tops even baseball in popularity 


How to Be More Likeable 


A quiz to help you check your personality appeal 


“Everything About Him Is Good,” Says Tom’s Coach 


A story of a promising young Hoosier athlete 


The Church and Dancing 


Teens answer: “Is it O.K. for Christian youth to dance?” 
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Are there tensions in your high school between the 
hop boys” and those students in college prep courses? 
so, why? What is being done in your school to foster 
iproved relations among all students—despite differences 
the vocations for which each is preparing himself? 
od attitudes toward work start early in life. Discover 
w pride in a job well done—whether done on a lathe or 


typewriter, or with a trowel or a test tube. 


Good rela- 


ms between labor and management can start in high 
oo]. Each worker—whether at a desk or a drill press— 
a human being. Get to know each other now. 


aham said, handing me the test 
e. “It’s the soap you wanted for 
lat grease spot on your jacket—and 
fats all it is.” 
(Mr. Ebert, the janitor, came in to 
seep out the room. He looked at 
2 mess on the floor, then he sighed. 
ys. Graham and I retreated. 
Nothing more was said about “Bas- 
ne’s Special Wood Removing For- 
ala.” The soap worked fine. It got 
of the grease spot, so I was satis- 
i 
The next morning, Mr. Graham 
k me aside, before the first class. 
he best thing we can do is to for- 
what happened yesterday, Joe. It 
s just one of those things—a scien- 
2 accident. We could probably 
p experimenting for a hundred 
rs, without success.” 
30, that’s what we did. Forgot 
out it, I mean. Well, it took me 
while to forget, actually. You 
, I paid for the new work table by 
callments, and every time I made 
payment, I winced. Andy Slinger 
in’t help much, either. He kept 
ding me about being another 
ymas Edison. From anyone else, 
ould have considered it a compli- 
it. 
dy and I never have been what 


you might call buddies. He’s one of 
those characters who likes to show 
how smart he is by talking about 
how dumb everyone else is. You 
know—one of those jokers who never 
does anything worthwhile himself, 
and who laughs at mistakes—as long 
as they are made by someone else. 

“Are you going to make another 
batch of that wood-eater of yours?” 
he asked me, every time I began an 
experiment. 

“Why don’t you turn over the rec- 
ord, and play the other side?” I 
growled, wishing there was some for- 
mula I could make to pour over his 
head. To make him disappear. 

“At least I’m not afraid to try 
something different,’ I told him. 
“Part of what happened that day was 
your fault. If you hadn’t been clown- 
ing around, I wouldn’t have dropped 
the test tube.” 

“Toe, I really am sorry about that,” 
Andy said, sounding serious, for a 
change. I was so surprised that I 
nearly dropped another tube. Apol- 
ogies from Andy Slinger were about 
as rare as purple people-eaters, what- 
ever they are. 

Mr. Graham had been explaining 
something to the group of fellows 
and girls standing around the table 
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at the back of the chemistry room. 
He came toward us, now, while Andy 
was mumbling something about not 
meaning to cause any damage. 

“Let’s do a little less talking and a 
lot more work, Mister Slinger. Joe, 
you have that Bunsen burner set a 
trifle lean,’ Mr. Graham said, sparing 
me further yakety-yak from Andy. 

“Joe, in case you hadn’t noticed, 
the state association of druggists is 
sponsoring a scholarship to the uni- 
versity,” Mr. Graham told me, while 
I heated the tannic acid solution. 
“lm going to submit your name. 
That is, if you’re interested.” 

I'd seen the announcement on the 
bulletin board. I wasn’t very excited 
about it, though. “I’m interested, all 
right, Mr. Graham. Who wouldn’t 
be? But, let’s face it. I haven’t a 
chance. To be eligible, you have to 


have accomplished something to i 
dicate scientific aptitude, or whatey 
they called it.” 

“That isn’t quite what it says. / 
tually, every student with a strais 
‘A’ average in chemistry, or the - 
lated sciences is eligible to compe 
That includes you, Joe.” 

“I guess that’s right. Sure, } 
Graham, I'll appreciate it if you we 
to send in my name. Still, I wish 
could remember how to produce th 
wood-de-composing formula. W 
a discovery like that, ’'d be a cin 
for the scholarship.” 

Andy Slinger had returned to 1 
other side of the bench. He y 
weighing out some Potassium Nitr 
on the scale, but listening hard w 
both his big ears. When he he: 
what I said about the formula, 
straightened up, and looked at us. 


may we quote you 


» I have a simple formula for everything I do. Every day, 
no matter what I’m doing, I say, “‘Lord, V’ll do the best 
I can, and You do the rest.”—Loretta Young 


» The tourist approached a yery old Indian chief ; 
asked, ““What is your name, oh, ancient one?” A 
the chief replied, “Me, Fast Eagle . . . that my s 
Curtiss Jenny, and that my grandson, B-29, and that 
great-grandson, Atlas.”—Table Talk 


» I found the most divine sleeping pill—television. 


—Eva Gabor 


» In the old days an actress tried to become a star. To 
we have stars trying to be actresses. 


—Sir Laurence Oli 


» Our atomic age is like a knife: in the- hands of a 
surgeon it can save a life; in the hands of an assassin 
it can take a life. But to blame the knife is ridiculous. 
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—David Sarnoff 


“Now I have to tell you,” he said. 
loe, that day you were making the 
yap, I poured half of the mixture I 
ad in my beaker into your test tube. 
did it while your back was turned. 
thought it would be a good joke.” 
“What!” roared Mr. Graham and 
_ Andy jumped back, thinking we 
ere going to attack him as we 
ashed around the table. “Say that 
ain!” Mr. Graham commanded. 
“Can you remember what that 
ixture of yours was?” I asked, anx- 
usly. 

‘He not only could. He did! The 
ntire class circled us, as we at- 
mpted to duplicate the experiment. 
lhe test tube trembled in my hands, 


I poured a few drops on the piece 


All of us cheered, as the thick board 


started to melt! Mr. Graham 
whooped, as I grabbed him, and we 
danced around the floor. At this 
point, Mr. Weatherby, the high 
school principal, came in. To _ his 
amazement, Andy Slinger rushed 
over, yelling, “The wood-eater works! 
Tom Edison and I have just done it!” 

Before Mr. Weatherby could dash 
off to phone the riot squad, Mr. 
Graham explained our achievement. 
Mr. Weatherby became just as 
pleased and excited as the rest of us 
were. Well, not quite. 

Andy and I have been friends, ever 
since that day. I lost out on the 
scholarship, but we sold the formula 
to a national chemical firm, and next 


2x 4 Mr. Graham obtained from _ year state university is going to have 
-e woodworking shop. two new recruits! 


“Look! There it goes!” Andy cried. VVV 


‘4 good leader takes a little more than his share of 
| blame; a little less than his share of credit. 
—Arnold H. Glasgow 


>» A couple of men from Mars descended in a flying 
saucer and emerged. They looked up at the top of an 
apartment house and saw a flock of TV antennas. 
“Hey, you kids,” one hollered, “get down off that roof!” 
—Ollie M. James, Cincinnati Enquirer 


Believe it or not—U.S. Weather Bureau forecasts are 
completely accurate about seven out of eight times. 
—Mechanix Illustrated 


> In a heavy fog off Newfoundland, a ship collided with a 
fishing boat. No real damage was done, but as the 
offending ship tried to back off, it banged into the little 
boat again. The captain of the ship was afraid he might 
have done some damage with the second blow. “Can 
you stay afloat?” he shouted through a megaphone to 
the floundering victim. “I guess so,’ called back the 


skipper of the boat. “You want to try again?” 
—Liberty 
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Members of Brooklyn’s Automotive 
Custom Crafters Club help a lady 
motorist check her stalled car. 


Students bring e 
of gas to motor 

whose car ran dry 
highway. All servic 
are fre 


At repair bench, 
student works on ge 
assembly at Brookly 


High School of 
Automotive Trades. 


rvice for stranded motorists 


YoME Brooklyn motorists, who find themselves stranded be- Hh 
cause of some mechanical failure of their autos, are getting 
the surprise of their lives these days. Virtually from out 

nowhere, may appear a group of teen-age boys ready to lend iI 

at assistance they can to help the driver get back on the 

id. Usually their help is more than sufficient, for the boys y 

* members of a club known as the Automotive Custom 

afters, and they are all learning to be mechanics at the 

»0klyn High School of Automotive Trades. Such road-side iI] 

vice gives the boys much-needed “‘on the job training.” >>> 
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"we learn to design and build our own cars 


4‘ 


? ws ‘ope 
. 3 S eves 


| 
- 7 


In repair shop at the school, Students work on advance 
boys prepare a car for auto designs they will 
a paint job. submit in school contest. 


HIS teen-age automotive club was the brainchild of she 
T instructor, Bernard Peck, at Brooklyn HS of Automoti: 
Trades. The young custom crafters are an efficient crew. Th 
can change a tire, change a spark plug, give a car a push, | 
give an engine the once over about as efficiently as the A.A. 
repair tow truck service. In their school shop they learn eve 
aspect of automotive mechanics, and can do anything from 
complete engine overhaul to repainting a car. For diversio 
they build hot rod sports cars and design experimental au 
bodies. In addition, they take sonie,academic subjects. Whi 
they later become mechanics, the public can be assured 


dependable and honest service. vvyY 
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ilding. 


Bernard Peck 
are bu 


sports car the boys 


gives approval of new 
e job 


Instructor 
replaced after carbon 
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where early Christians suffered martyrdom .. . 


Rome was the world’s key city in the time of Paul. To this city 
came the early followers of Christ. The Roman rulers, fearing 
that these “‘Christians’? might “turn the world upside down,” 
persecuted them. This huge plastic scale model of ancient Rome 
shows the architectural grandeur of the city at that time. Among 
the landmarks were the Circus Maximus (foreground ) and the 
50,000-seat Colosseum (right center), both bathed in the blood 
of Christian martyrs. 
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the mystery 


of Onesimus 


by Barbara D. Mehl 


delve into the book of the Bible known as 

Philemon, it would find a case worth in- 
vestigating! Here are the facts! Would you 
like to try to find the “missing person’? ? 

We know that his name is Onesimus, and 
that he was a runaway slave. He had stolen 
money from his master, Philemon, in the town 
of Colossae, and had gone to Ephesus, the 
nearest city in Asia Minor. Why did he hap- 
pen to be with the Apostle Paul, imprisoned 
in Ephesus? This we shall never know. All 
we know is that Paul became his friend, and 
also his “brother,” for Onesimus became a 
Christian. 

But the slave must be returned. That was 
the law in those days. In the Roman Empire, 
slavery was an accepted institution, and Paul 
knew that a runaway slave might find death 
his punishment. Paul writes a letter which 
the slave can carry back with him to his mas- 
ter, as an appeal on his behalf. And Paul even 
offers to repay the stolen money! 

On the surface, this seems like a simple ap- 
peal for a bad boy, now reformed. Paul must 


[' the Bureau of Missing Persons would ever 
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have written many such personal 
letters. 

Our detective should look again! 
Read the book of Philemon. It’s 
only 25 verses long. Paul asks Phil- 
emon to receive Onesimus back “as 
a beloved brother” (Phil. 16). “Re- 
ceive him as you would receive me” 
(Phil. 17), he charges. Free this 
slave, in other words. Why? Be- 
cause Paul wanted him back, to use 
him as an assistant in his mission- 
ary work. 

“Formerly he was useless to you, 
but now he is indeed useful to you 
and to me” (Phil. 11). Paul makes 
a pun here on the name Onesimus, 
which means “useful.” Since Onesi- 
mus has become a Christian, he is 
discovered to be a person of ability. 
“T would have been glad to keep 
him with me... to serve me... 
but I preferred to do nothing with- 
out your consent... .” (Phil. 13, 
14), Paul writes. This is a subtle 
request! 

Who was this Onesimus whom 
Paul loved so deeply and wished to 
have with him, as a friend and 


helper ? Has the detective found 


any clues as to the whereabouts of 
the missing person, Onesimus ? 

Dr. John Knox of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary is our “master de- 
tective.” He has discovered that the 
bishop of the church at Ephesus 
around 100 A.p. was a man named 

Mrs. Mehl is a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary (B.D. ’53), has worked in Christian 
education with teen and college youth, and is wife 
of Rev. Paul F. Mehl, Assistant Professor and Head 
of the Department of Religion _and Philosophy, 


Hood College, Frederick, Md. This is one in a 
series of reviews of books of the Bible. 
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clues to a mystery... 


To Philemon, our beloved } 
low worker, I, Paul, an amb 
sador . . . appeal to you ; 
Onesimus . . . that you m 
have him back for ever, 
longer a slave but more thar 
slave, as a beloved brother . 


Onesimus. Could it be the slave-k 
which Paul befriended, now gro 
to be a Christian leader in the sa 
town where Paul had been imps 
oned? 

Knox says it is the same pers 
He bases his evidence on a let 
from another Christian leader 
that time, Ignatius. Ignatius wr 
to the Christians at Ephesus ¢ 
their bishop, Onesimus. He used 
many phrases reminiscent of Pa 
letter to Philemon, even the pun 
the name Onesimus, that it is of 
ous Ignatius had in mind that or 
nal letter which freed Onesimus 
work with Paul. 

In fact, Knox believes that On 
mus—bishop at Ephesus, for 
slave, and follower of Paul—n 
have been the collector of the lett 
of Paul! This would explain y 
a personal note like “Philem 
was ever preserved in the J 
Testament—Onesimus must h 
added it to the collection as a_ 
nature. Paul’s friend and hel 
surely became “useful” to him, 
even_to us latter-day Christi: 
who ftrhaps can thank Onesii 
for giving us half of our ] 


Testament! vY' 


laryland judges select 
est poem on peace... 


“Sonnet to Khrushchev,” published in the Baltimore Sun- 
day Sun and presented in person to Nikita Khrushchev on 
his recent visit to the U. S., was judged the finest of 43 
entries by a panel of three, including Maryland’s two poets 
laureate. The author of the sonnet is 81-year-old Dr. Edward 
A. G. Hermann, a retired Evangelical and Reformed editor 
and author of a book of poems entitled Out of the Depths 
(Christian Education Press). One judge told him: “God 
grant that . . . (it) will convince the Russian visitor.” 
Whether or not Dr. Hermann’s poem “convinced” the “Rus- 
sian visitor,” the tremendous response to his sonnet indicates 
that he has succeeded in his intent. “I tried to express not 
only the feelings of millions of Americans, but of many more 
millions throughout the communist and free world who are 
praying, and longing, and hoping for peace and _ brother- 


hood.” 


onnet to Khrushchev 


ever a day has dawned since transient time began 

9 fraught with untold fear of war’s destructive power. 
ever has hope so burned within the heart of man 

or peace and brotherhood as in this fateful hour. 

arth’s millions have grown weary of their plight, and yet 
iey cling to hope’s thin thread, as time moves swiftly on. 
ust bombs and man’s extinction always be a threat? 

ust mankind’s precious life forever be a pawn? 

hy stall and dally with the truth? The hour of doom 

ay strike, and darkness come, before we are aware— 

hat matters then if scientists can reach the moon? 

it of the dark, abysmal depths of man’s despair 

ill comes this tragic human cry—it will not cease: 

feed now this shred of man’s last hope, and give us PEACE!” 
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In York, Pa., 
a follow-up 


of Brotherhood Month... 
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Inter-faitl 
Week-enc 


Camp-ou 


longings—and themselves—into waiting cars on a wa 

ing, summer Sunday afternoon. The weekend had gor 
fast for members of the youth fellowship at Heidelberg Chure 
York, Pa., and for members of the A.Z.A. and B.B.G. you 
groups from the local Jewish Community Center. There hz 
been volleyball, basketball, softball, hikes along Camp Michaux 
trails, and late, late chats. 

These late-hour gabfests must have been sparked, in pai 
by two topics during the day. The problems of mixed ma 
riages, finances, and educational differences were aired in 
session for senior highs on “Looking Forward to Marriage.” | 
by a staff person from the local Family Service Bureau. At 
forays into the “Manners Mailbag” brought forth interesti: 
conclusions among the junior high campers, too. 

One night, after showing the film, “The Aaronsburg Story 
the young people joined in folk dancing of Israel origin, | 
by a worker from York’s Jewish Community Center. 

On Saturday morning Rabbi Cooper conducted Jewish s 
vices for the assembled group. Those portions in Hebrew we 
later explained in English so that the YFers were able to follo 
Worship services the next morning were conducted by t 
youth fellowship, with the adviser speaking on “God and } 
World.” 

The week-end trip was the result of an exchange of vis 
between the two groups in February” (Brotherhood Month), 
which time plans were made for the combined youth retre 


vvv 


\ TIRED, happy group of 40 young people stuffed their b 


Meals, prepared by par- 
ents from both groups, 
were served in the 
outdoor pavilion when 
weather permitted. 


Photos and story 
from Leroy Deardorff 


Rabbi Cooper speaks to 
the campers at the 
outdoor chapel at 
Camp Michaux. 


on this business of living 


co 


“My parents 


and | just 


don’t agree!” 7 


Question: I’m 18 now and a 
senior at last. . . . But my worst 
problem has been hammering on me 
almost as long as I can remember. 
My parents and I just don’t agree 
—about anything, it seems. For ex- 
ample, they are fairly good people 
but they never go to church. Yet 
they kid me about going. 

I want to become a missionary, 
and I plan to go to Blank College. 
Dad and Mom just say I’m foolish 
about this ambition, probably will 
outgrow it in a year or so. They 
say I must go to So-and-So College 
if I go to any. But I won’t change 
my mind. I can’t. If this were the 
only thing we ever disagreed about, 
the situation might be tolerable, but 
it isn’t. 

ANSWER: You ought to team up 
with somebody who writes a teen- 
age question-answer series, or a 
book for young parents on what not 
to do to their children. 

Seriously, the toughest question 
in your letter is the unwritten one 
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“between the lines’: How long a 
your family keep up this sort 
chronic bickering at each oth 
without lasting damage to eve? 
body concerned? 

The plain answer is, not mu 
longer. You are trying every ang 
from daydreaming to hoping to — 
to college far away from home, 
escape from the continued heartae 
at home. You need help. 

But in your present frame 
mind and spirit, | would not like 
have you come to my town as 

missionary. If I were a jungle sé 
age, I’d be scared to eat you 1 
fear I might catch some of the sai 
upset emotions that you show! T 
only effective missionary, as w 
the really effective doctor or psye 
atrist, is the one who has learn 
how to solve the major problems 
his own life. Then he is ready 
help others. 

But this need not greatly disco’ 
age you, if you really want to | 
out of the muddle at home. Sor 


© a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


© a Fellow in the consulting 
| division of the American 
' Psychological Association 


ere in your town you may be able 
find a Vocational Testing Service, 
ered by a trained person such as 
ssychologist. Such an agency can 
p you be fairly sure that you are 
yable of learning all the things a 
ssionary must know in order to 
a good job in the field. As to the 
ticular school, any college offer- 
- top-rate courses in medicine, 
id care, psychology, social work, 
1 education could give you a 
id foundation for a missionary 
eer. . 
(ou ought to discuss the family 
Je of your problem with a wise 
er person who values you and 
| listen to your story without 
ling” you how to solve it. You’re 
fed up with chronic arguments. 
help now. Try your minister— 
your family doctor. They at least 
keep your confidences, and 
bably will be able to help you, 


AAS 
opyright 1953. All rights reserved.) 


© Gospel Trumpet Co. Copyright 1959. 


“I’m a teenager and you’re a 
teenager . . . Isn’t it wonderful 
to have so much in common?” 
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LO TR EIT OT EN ES ST IE 


"Going Steady'’ Grows 
in Teen Popularity 


Despite warnings from teachers 
and churchmen of the dangers in- 
herent in the “going steady” pat- 
tern, 33 per cent of the several hun- 
dred high school youth interviewed 
in a nation-wide Gilbert survey re- 
ported that they were currently 
ing steady.” Most of the teens going 
steady said that they had had one or 
more previous steadies. Girls start 
going steady at an earlier age (13 
or 14) than boys who usually wait 
until they are 15 or older, Girls are 
inclined to be more “fickle” —76 per 
cent reported their first steady rela- 
tionship lasted less than five months 
as compared with 47 per cent of the 
boys. 


“90. 
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youth in the news: ns 


RE TEI SENT 


Why go steady? “Because ¢ 
friends do,” answered 79 per ce 
Other reasons: security, presti 
economic reasons, and because 
cives you someone to tell your tr 
bles to.” Those opposing the pract 
said that it limited opportunities - 
meeting others, endangered moré 
and interfered with school work. 


Australian State Proposes 
Rise in Marriage Age 


The Parliament of Victoria, A 
tralia, has recently proposed legis 
tion raising the legal marriage ¢ 
to 18 for boys and 16 for gi 
Church leaders oppose the pres 
legal age for marriage in Victo 
and New South Wales—14 years 
boys and 12 for girls. 


Bob Greenberg cele- 
brated his first 
anniversary as 
“America’s only 
junior dise jockey 
who reads his script 
from braille.” Blind 
from birth, Bob, 15, 
conducts his own 
Saturday show for 
radio station WEAW 
in Evanston, Ill. 


UPI Photo 


Ivis' Blue Jeans Turn 
ed Behind Iron Curtain 


Elvis Presley has become a sym- 
1 of revolt behind the Iron Cur- 
in. All free political expression is 
arred to youth in Eastern Europe. 
ress and radio are censored. All 
“ganizations except the church are 
i by the Communists. They are 
‘gimented in school, at work and in 
sqrts. Their only outlet seems to be 
_wear their hair too long, use too 
uch makeup, dance too wildly, and 
lopt as a symbol an American 
mger they are told they should de- 
rise—Elvis Presley. Talk to a boy 
blue jeans or a girl in tight black 
ants and what'll you usually find? 
ri anti-communist. The Commu- 
sts know this is a form of resis- 
mee and it has them worried. 
any Westerners might dislike 
cesley-type side-burns and_ blue 
ans, but the communist govern- 
ent hates them. 


elinquency in U.S. Sets 


ew Record in '58 

In 1958 a grim new record for 
venile delinquency was set. Sta- 
tics collected by the FBI from 
lice departments in 1558 cities 
owed that there were 480,615 ar- 
sts involving persons under 21 
ars of age. This is an increase 
er 1957 of 8.1 per cent. A total 
284,213 arrests last year involved 
ys or girls who had not yet 
ached their 18th birthday. Five 
ars ago the comparable figure was 


UPI Photo 

A white student walkout fizzled last 

month as more Negro students 

(above) were assigned to Little 

Rock’s Central High School on re- 

assignment under the pupil place- 
ment law. 


149,806. Juvenile delinquency is in- 
creasing at a faster rate in small 
cities than in large, the FBI said, 
the increase being 12.6 per cent in 
cities under 25,000 population, com- 
pared with 7.1 per cent in larger 
cities. Youth under 18 accounted 
for only 12.1 per cent of the arrests 
for auto theft, but 49 per cent of 
those for burglary, 48 per cent, lar- 
ceny, and 30 per cent, possessing 
stolen property. 
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ANSWERS: do you know how 


1—yes. 
2—no. 
3—yes. 
4—yes. 
5—no. 
6—yes 
7—yes 
8—no. 
9—yes. 
10—yes 
11—-yes 
12—yes 


to get along with your parents? 


It is only fair that you do your part in the home— 
and without having to be constantly told what to do 
Helpful suggestions are a necessary thing, but don’ 
be a “know-it-all.” 

Such activities help you, your church and communit 
and make your family proud of you as well. 

Who likes a grouch? 

Your family gives you the things they can afford, s 
be a good sport and stop dreaming about things yor 
cannot have. 

Promptness is a sure sign that you’re growing up. 
Neatness is not only pleasant to look at, but make 
life easier for the whole family. 

You will learn a great deal if you listen. 

Parents make decisions which they feel are right fo 
you—even if they are sometimes against your ow: 
wishes. If doubtful, ask them why. 

These are the thoughtful things that warm the heart 
of your parents. 

There may be someone whom you do not quite undet 
stand, but politeness is a MUST. 

You wouldn’t appreciate it if your parents hun, 
around you all the time, would you? Your parent 
need a chance to be alone once in a while, too. 


HOW DO YOU RATE? 


10 to 12 correct answers: You are tactful, thoughtful and wise. No wonde 
you are winning the love and affection of your parents, 

6 to 10 correct answers: Like most young people, you need to think a b 
longer before you act. An important part of growing up is learning to h 
thoughtful of adults, and particularly your ow family, 

I to 5 correct answers: Many of your problems would be solved if yo 


would just learn to be polite, helpful and understanding with your parent 
Don’t be a “‘square” at home! 
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Vinter Olympic athletes to attend 
ew United Church in Squaw Valley 


te skiiers and skaters from all over the world come to 
Squaw Valley (Calif.) in February for the VIII Winter Olym- 
c Games, they will live and compete in ultra-modern buildings 
id arenas, all newly-designed and built. Among the new archi- 
stural creations will be the new United Church of Squaw Valley, 
en to all Protestants. Consisting of a chapel (seating capacity 
()), narthex, and a wing for informal chatting, the shell-like de- 
mm of the structure seems to reflect the sweeping grandeur of 
wering peaks and contrasting valleys. But more important than 
° building itself is the spirit of interdenominational cooperation 
d shared enthusiasm behind it. “We didn’t have a dime when 
: started,” acknowledges the superintendent of the Northern 
lifornia Congregational Conference, Dr. William David Pratt. 
it, thanks to promised grants from various sources, plans are 
oceeding. Ministers of other denominations will be invited to 
are in the ministry. After the Games are over, the church will 
used for vacationers who swarm to Squaw Valley. WVWVY¥ 
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a prayer for the United Nations 


Almighty /and éver-loving God, you have called all the childre 
of men to be members one of another and to lift their spirits to you « 
Father. You alone are the source of our strength, our insight, and or 
hope dufing these puzzling and froubled times. 

We ask you, © God, to give your guidance and blessing to th 
United Nations and its work. May it be an instrument to draw togeth 
the ‘nations, that in cooperation and friendship they may, by your infinit 
mercy, bring increased justice and peace and abundant life to all peopl 
Help’ the’ UnitedNations, its international servants, and the leaders fro 
many/lands to work uncéasingly to‘heal the deep hurts of our divided an 
suffering world. ; 

Strike from our hearts the national™self*righteousness, pride ar 
selfishness that cause hatred and division between persohSjeraces, religior 
cultures, and countries. Teach us to love one another as™yol™exe t 
Consecrate each of us that in our dealings with one another and”™wi 
other nations we may do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with yo 
Amen. 


